cordillera |), achain ot 


mountal principal mountain system or 
mount large kand mass. (1, Sp: mountain 
chain, ui. der, L chorda re dible^rnn, ad). 
Cor-dibleras kor‘) Maraz: Sp. kor 
1 thi Amer 
ica: the Andes and its component rar ces soup tain 
system in W the Sierra 
Nevada, Coast J + Cascade На Rocky Monn- 


tains. ete, S. the сите серай or monr ain ranges parallel 
to the Pac + extending from Cape Horn to 
Alaska. —Cor/dille’ran, ad). 

сога о (körzdit 1 


порох powder composed of 
30-5567 nitrozlyeerin, 65-377, nitroceliulose, and 5-067 
mineral jelly. (f. conn + -11x/:80 named from its corde 
like or eslindrical form) 
ого: Ба (kOr^dóli, m. 1. Also, Cordeva (дро 
Ss „on the Guadalquiver river: th 
1 SITU Te Thedral 
n nity in central Ar; 30,375 
гакпап ry unit 
U.S. gold dollar, b, the Nicararuan 
1 10 this ций. 
cordon (hort + Lia ecord or braid worn for orna- 
mentor as a fast 2.0 ril ri. usually din 
naliy across the as a badae of a knishtiy or horor- 
ary order, 3. a line of sent military posts, or the 
ike, incloslng or gu га particular arca. 4. Fe 
projecting: course of stones ht se of a parapet, 
b. Arc strinkeourse, [L F, der, corde conn] 
cordon bleu hor | e d. the shx-blue ribbon 
worn as à bi by Knights of the hishest order of 
French knighthood under the Bourbons. 2. some sim- 
ilar high distinction, 3. one entitled to wear tlie cordon 
Бей. 4. апу person of great distinetion in his field, 
B Wt і MU Spain. 
de orig. at 
Land dressed, but fat T 
J. а native orinbabitant 
of Córdoba, Spain, 4, ) vordovan leather, 
corduroy (kor/doroi’, kör/dareld), n, . а cotton 
pile fabric with lengthwise cords or ridges. 2. (pL) 
trousers or breeches made of this, ed). 3. of or like 
corduroy. 4. constructed of lops laid together trans- 
versely, as а road across sw round, it. D, to 
form, as a road. by laying le ther iransversely. 
6, to make а corduroy road over, (ef, obs, duroy, a kind 
of coi rio ора fabric) 
^ ayain (körd/win), a. Archaic, cordovan leather, 
Tt F: m. cord но Rien care in] 
(hOrd/wiinor). n. 1. Archwic, a 
TOCARTE. 
п. 1. the central part 
Е the seeds. 2, the central, 
innermost, OF most essential part of anything. 3, Lect. 
a, the picce of iron, bundle of iron wires, or the Hike, 
forming the central or inner portion of an electron agnet, 
induction coll. or the liko, b, the armature core of a 
dynamo machine, consisting of the assenibled armature 
iminatlons without the slot ineulation or windings, 4. 
Founding. a body of sand, usually dry, placed in a mold 
to form openings or give shape to ting. 5, the inside 
wood of a tree, 6, the bese to which vencer woods are 
attached, usually of a soft or inexpensive wood, e—r.t. 
4, to remove the core of (fruit), 8. to cut from the 
central part. (ME; orig. unknown] — core/lesg, adj. 


ier 


«оттап (oria 000). Т. of Corinth, noted 
in апел times fo i рай’ nüornni luxury, inl 
licentjousness, 2. inyurious tions, 3. ornate, as 
terary style 4. Archit designating or pertaining to 
one of the three Greek orders, distingnisied by a bell- 

I with rows of aranthus leaves anti a con- 
tinuous fi 5 a der. —n. b. n native 
or inhabitant of Corinth. 1) the two book: or 
ul = of the New Tos Iressed by St. Paul to 
the Christian commi h, 7.a min of fashion, 
Cortodanus i I. Gnius ior 
плен) Marcius | Их as), a leg- 
dary Roman who, it 
"enge for being 


wife 2.2 tragedy (about 1605) by Shake 
OTLUM diran pl coria i 
sensitive vaseul er of the shin, | 
the der skin, bide, 
ork (körk), n. iter d 
Quereis Suber, of Mediterry 


реше. 
nat. the 

neath the epide 

her) 

species of 


akir pers of bottles, fh 
nf cork, 
r), used topi 
D, Angling 1 float to buoy up 


er tissue of bark 


when a fish b в. Hot, 
produced by and esterior to the Hogen, nt 7.10 
le or M with 8, to stop with, or as 
cork D, to blacken y 


cork. (t. Sp. wlih ec d 
Me guid. 1 sonak: 2 In with Sp. corcho 
cork, ult, ] - cark/ike/, 


in 
8): 2881 sq. ml. 2, its € 


Cork có 
346. 
SOHLE A sen] A est, 104 
vork-age drip n ze ma. y hotellecpe 
etes for serving liquor not supplied by the house 
cork cambium. Det. phellegen. 


а county in 8 Ehe 


). 


corked (körkt). adj. 1 stopped with a cork. 2, fos 
wine) tasting of the « : having the flavor spoiled by 
poer corking. 3, blackened with burnt cork, 

orker (kör/kar), n. 1. one who or that whieh corks, 


ses a discussion or settles a 
hing. 


2. Slang. something that c 
jon. 3. Slang, something striking or astoni 
mething very good of its kind, 
corking (котику, adi, Slang. excellent; fine. 

corkscrew (körk/skröor), n n instrum 
sisting of a me I with harp point am 
verse handle, used to draw corks from botti 
2. resembling a corkscrew; helical; spir 
3, to move ina spiral or zigzag cour 
ork-wood (корким дбн), m. 1. а stout sheuh or small 
tree, Leitneria floridana, with shi deciduous leaves, 
densely puls t amer, а drupaecous 

fruit, 2. any of certain tr and shrubs have 


ini à Пип and porous wood, ns the balsa, П 
cork-y (kôr/kY), adi, rkier, corkiest, 

1. of the nature of cork; vorklike, 2, C log, 1 
buoyant, livel skittish. (of wine) 


corked (def, 2), cork^inesn, n, 
Corm (kürm) n. Hot. nn enlarged, fleshy 
bulblike base of a stem, as in the crocus, (1. 
NL: в. cormus, t. Gk.: m. kormós tree trunk 
With boughs lopped off] 
cor-mo-phyte (kórAmafit/), n, any of tho 
Cormophyta, an old primary division or group 
of plants having an axis ditterentiated into 


Corm 
ot crocus 


Corea (kõr). п. Korea. 
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höt, over, Order, oil, hol 
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about the same time, and with excellent results by means of primitive Hear? Threós A А best, Va! 7 15 
methods. Mrs. Nancy Barrows. formerly of Connecticut, brought mulberry amounted to $1500.00, and the quantity of raw material worked was 
seed, and silk worm eggs from the East in 1858, planted out mulberry 400 Ibs., which was valued at $2500.00, while the product in manufactured 
trees, and while waiting for them to grow, when the worms hatched fed goods exceeded $5,000.00. 
them lettuce upon which they thrived well. The following year, 1859, she Summing up the matter we can only say that we have in this Territory 
reeled the silk and wove a dress pattern on a loom made for weaving car- women accustomed to the work from France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
pets. This was the first silk dress made in Utah; she also made other arti- - and England, as well as those who have had an experience here and with 
cles, and a quantity of sewing silk for her own use. Women from the very some encouragement offered in future many thousands of pounds of co- 
first have taken the lead in practical sericulture, and many other women coons might be raised and manufactured with very little outlay. There 
in different places later on made silk for home wear in the same way. 


Dorinda Robinson, of Farmington, was one of the first to manufacture silk 
dress good; one of the dresses made by her from the cocoons was on ex- 
hibition in the Process department of Woman’s building in Chicago. 

The elegant silk lace fichu presented to Mrs. Hayes (wife of President 
Hayes), a souvenir of her visit to Utah in September, 1880, was made of 
pure silk, raised, reeled and prepared in this city by Mrs. Anna Brown. 
Competent judges pronounced the silk beautiful and of superior quality. 

Hundreds of instances could be cited where in isolated cases women 
have raised from 75 to 100 pounds and more of cocoons, and manu- 
factured the silk for home use and wear; which abundantly proves that 
the soil and climate are admirably adapted to sericulture; and the many 
specimens of silk in shawls and other articles shown at the World's Fair 
(but made years ago) clearly demonstrates the fact. 

In 1876 a Territorial organization was effected, called the Deserct 
Silk Association (Mrs. Zina D. H. Young, President) for the purpose of 
promoting the industry and successfully establish the enterprise by means 
of united efforts. Auxiliary ‘Associations were formed in several counties 
and women in most instances were the active directors and practical work- 
ers; cocoons were raised in large quantities, but the manufacture of silk 
has not been extensive, because of the lack of suitable modern machinery. 

Letters received by the Committee from various parts of the Terri- 
tory verify the statements made in this report, and in a former one, now 
on file with the Board of Lady Managers. In St. George. /ashington 
County, 300 miles south, of Salt Lake, eleven families raised in two years 
1000 pounds of cocoons, and in Santa Clara in the same county four per- 
sons raised 82 pounds and twenty persons 150 pounds in the same two 
years; the best of these were taken by the Department at Washington, D. C. 


Part of Our Utah Silk Industry Exhibit | 


nee 


have been over twenty-eight thousand pounds of cocoons raised in Utah, 
averaging in value $1.00 per pound. Gold and silver medals, diplomas 
and cash premiums have been awarded to silk producers and workers 
from year to year at the Territorial Fairs. 

As before stated there are thousands of mulberry trees of the Morus 
Multicaulis and of the Morus Albi species (which is considered the best) 
and with the soil and climate well adapted to the silk worm and the natur- 
al tendency to a healthy growth, the freedom from disease which is so fatal 
in damp climates, and with hundreds of women anxious to engage in the 
" J me industry, all things seem propitious to the development of an enterprise 

The handsome silk portieres sent to the Women’s building Aevery | which ought to result in the ultimate wealth to those who are interested 
thread of them genuine Utah silk) is evidence of the superior quality and | in the work, and a course of considerable revenue to the Territory. 
fibre of Utah Silk. This silk was raised. reeled and prepared by Mrs. Har- | е 
ris in Weber County. The set of furniture (seven pieces) in the Utah CANDLES 
Building in Chicago is upholstered with the silk made and cocoons raised While the raising of sheep in Early Utah brought happiness to the 
in Davis County and is certainly a pure article: as also the silk flags, si Е 
scarfs. laces. handkerchiefs. fringes. hosiery. knitting and sewing silk 
and twist exhibited there. Utah silk was ¢ chibited at the centennial at 
Philadelphia anc xamined by experts » attested to its excellence. the 
only fault being the lack of gloss on account of the primitive processes 
used in its manufacture. Utah cocoons have been placed on the market 


in San Francisco and Philadelphia. and pronounced: superior in quality: THE LEATHER INDUSTRY OF THE PIONEERS 


During the year the wages paid to operators by the Silk Associations, 
312 
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Pioneers because of the supply of meat and wool, the tallow that the sheep 
supplied for candles was also recognized as a great help. Candles were 
their means of light. The tinners made the candle mold, small wicks were 
strung through the mold. which was then filled with heated tallow. After 
they were cooled, the candles were carefully taken out of the mold. 


The pioneers had not been long in their new home in the Rocky Moun- 
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tains before the necessity for the development of home industries became 
apparent. Their isolated position and remoteness from sources of supplies, 
together with the wear and tear of frontier life on equipment and clothing 
brought about the need of some means of replenishing such articles as had 
been brought with them. The result was the establishment of many home 


industries, not for material gain so much as to supply the needs of the © 


people and to make the community self-supporting and independent. 

The advice of Brigham Young tu the people was that they produce 
what they consumed. That they do not indulge in expensive luxuries that 
would involve them in debt, but rather to produce through their own in- 
dustries every necessary article for home consumption. Consequently man- 
ufacture was confined, in the early period, to primitive attempts to pro- 
duce the most needed articles. 

Leather, from which to make shoes, harness, etc., was among the most 
essential necessities to the workers who plowed the land and produced a 
livelihood from the soil. At first mocassins were substituted for shoes, be- 
ing manufactured from the goat, deer, and elk skins, but these did not sup- 
ply the want efficiently, being unsuitable for use in rain or snow. Real 
leather of a better quality was needed. 

Many difficulties presented themselves in the attempt to open up а 
leather industry in so undeveloped a region. A variety of materials were 
needed for tanning the hides, several of which were scarce. Others had 
to be imported or substitutes found. Still others were dificult to prepare 
from the natural resources available. The tanning process was tedious 
and expensive (requiring a great deal of time and handling of the hides). 
It took months to complete all the operations. Many plans to shorten the 
time have been tried but such processes usually result in an inferior grade 
of leather. 


“The process generally in use is to remove the hair from the 
hides, then cleaning them in either pure water or a solution of salt 
and water. A batch of fifty hides is then placed in a liquor made by 
steeping 150 pounds of unground native sumac in 260 gallons of 
water and adding 25 pounds of salt. The hides are kept in the liquor 
from twenty to twenty-four hours, the length of time depending upon 
the temperature of the liquor and the condition of the hides. Blood 
heat is considered the most favorable. After the hides have remained 
in the salted infusion of sumac the liquor is strengthened by adding 
about 200 gallons of strong oak or hemlock liquor and 15 pounds of 
salt. Hides are allowed to remain in the strengthened liquor for the 
space of from twelve to twenty-four hours. Hides are then withdrawn 
and placed in about the same quantity of strong cold oak or hemlock 
liquor containing 20 pounds of salt in solution. After five or six days 
the hides are withdrawn and placed in the same quantity and quality 
of liquor but instead of being cold it should be blood warm. 


“The latter operation is generally repeated six or seven ti or 
until the hides are completely tanned. While the hides are passing 
through each stage of the tanning process. repeated handling is neces- 
sary 


“The salt sumac liquor is employed for the preparatory opera- 
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tion, while the common tan liquors are used for the finishing process." 

—Deseret News, November 1854. 

Samuel Mulliner was the first person to begin the tanning business in 

Salt Lake City. The first leather was made by him from a calf skin and 

was exhibited at a General Conference of the Church in 1850. Mr. Mul- 

liner's place of business was located on the West side of Main Street a 
little north of Second South. 


“Samuel Mulliner hereby notifies the citizens of Deseret that 
he has entered the tanning business and solicits the co-operation of all 
interested in home manufacture. He wishes to state that it will be just 
as necessary for citizens to bring bark and sumac as it is for the 
tanners to make the necessary preparations for making leather. Own- 
ers of sawmills will please save all the bark they can by stripping all 
green pine trees which come to their mills. 

“Wanted immediately 50 cords of pine or oak bark for which the 
highest prices will be paid. 

*Wanted 1000 weight of sumacs, threshed and cleaned. As the 
season for peeling bark is nearly past the bark must be produced 
immediately. For further particulars apply to the subscriber at his 
shop on E. Temple Street, opposite Reese's store."— Deseret News. 
June 14, 1851. 


Another interesting advertisement appeared under date of May 15, 
1852: 


“Wanted beef and horse hides. Calf, sheep, and dog skins. $1.50 
for large hides; $1.60 for calf skins, free from cuts and damages. We 
also want oil from bear, horse, wolf. or dog, or from cattle feet, or 
we will buy the feet. Pine or oak bark and sumac wanted. Let us have 
calf skins soon and you can wear boots of home manufacture." 


In 1852 a small tannery had been built at Paragonah, which later 
was forced to cease operations because of Indian hostilities in that section. 

Ira Ames and Alexander Brim started in the leather business in 1853. 
The Ames establishment was near the warm springs while that of Brim was 
in the First Ward. The Ames property later became known as Pugsley’s 
Tannery. Philip Pugsley had come from Bristol, England, where he had 
learned the process of japanning leather, and he went to work in Ames’ 
tannery along with Mr. Isaac Young. The move south interrupted these 
activities and after returning to Salt Lake, Ames sold out to Mr. Pugsley 
and moved to Cache Valley. Nobody had peeled bark in 1858 and Pugs- 
ley had the only bark ir the city. Some of this he sold to others and thus 
the business was resumed. Several tanneries, however, did not continue. 

Other tanneries established before the move were those of Golding 
and Raleigh in 1855. Wm. Jennings and John R. Winder, also makers of 
harness. boots and shoes. and Nathaniel Jones and James W. Cummings 
in 1856. the latter being known as the Fifteenth Ward Tannery. 

After returning from the move South, Brigham Young. Feramorz 
Little. and John R. Winder started a tannery on Canyon Creek, Mr. Wind- 
er being the manager and practical partner. Brigham Young also operated 
a saddle and harness shop, and had, on his own premises a shoe shop, 
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where he employed about a dozen workers who had made boots and shoes 
for his family and his numerous employces. , 

Howard, the distiller, and H. E. Bowring, saddle and harness maker, 
were extensively engaged in the leather trade under the name of Howard 
and Bowring. Howard's tannery was the original Mulliner's Tannery. 
These two soon dissolved partnership but each continued in the business, 
located side by side on Main Street. They manufactured quite a quantity 
of boots and shoes and carried on a busy saddler’s shop. 

Richard Margetts, a blacksmith, began the leather business in 1863 
and was so successful that he discontinued blacksmithing to devote his 
entire time to it. He made a great deal of leather belting so much in de: 
mand. He discontinued this business after the coming of the railroad and 
established a brewery. 

Tullidge makes the statement that, “undoubtedly, Wm. Jennings was 
the greatest of the Salt Lake home manufacturers. His large tannery near 
the Court House was the most conspicuous manufacturing establishment in 
the city.” 

In 1866 Lorenzo Snow, in connection with the United Order, estab- 
lished a tannery and leather business in Brigham City, which operated for 
nine years, producing an excellent quality of leather, the proceeds being 
from $8,000 to $10,000 annually. They also made boots, and shoes, sad- 
dles and harness. 

Leather establishments were also located in Millard, Sanpete, Weber, 
Utah and Beaver Counties. 

On the whole, the leather industries proved very successful during the 
early period of Utah’s history, even though many difficulties had to be sur- 
mounted. The quality of leather was not always the best due to the hurried 
process of tanning it. In addition to the poor quality of leather it was nec- 
essary to make the shoes in the old-fashioned manner, on the lap, which 
resulted in having to charge very high prices for them—higher even than 
for the imported article. Even when it became possible to procure some 
machinery it was difficult to find experienced men to operate the machines. 
The increased emigration and the high prices of the Civil War stimulated 
industry and, for a time the demand for leather goods. 

With the advent of the railroad, the industry declined. Home made 
goods could not compete with eastern goods, which were machine made, 
better in appearance, superior in quality and lower in price. Consequently 
most of the tanneries suspended operations. 

Z. C. M. I. later revived the industry by merging, in 1879, with 
the Deseret Tanning and Manufacturing Association, which was contem- 
plating starting a shoe fuctory for the purpose of making up leather pro- 
duced in their tannery. Instead, they joined forces with 7. C. M. I. which 
was already conducting a shoe factory. The success of this enterprise was 
largely due to the able management of Mr. W. H. Rowe, for it was not 
until he became manager of the factory that any satisfactory headway was 
made in the wholesale manufacture of shoes to compete with the imported 
article. The first work done here was the stoga shoe. but in time, the 
factory was able to produce every type of goods except baby shoes. 

Through persistent effort. cooperation and unity the business gradu- 
ally developed into a thriving industry, which with its up-to-date machin- 
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ery, modern methods, and skilled workmen, stands today a monument to 
home manufactory in Utah.—4nna I. Wilson. 


BOOT PEGS 


In early days children's shoes were made from the tops of worn-out 
boots. The last upon which the shoe was fit was made of soft wood. The 
sole was soaked in water to soften it and nailed to the upper by means 
of hardwood pegs. These pegs were made by sawing scrub oak across the 
grain of the wood or in rounds the length of the peg. These were then 
split into pegs one end of which was sharpened with a pocketknife. This 
tedious job was done in the evening by the men folks of the family. The 
pegs sometimes went through the sole and had to be cut off by rubbing a 
rasp back and forth inside the shoe. 


WOODEN UTENSILS s 


Brother Munk of Manti, used red cedar for keelers, churns and buck- 
ets. It was very difficult to find pieces large enough for these things. The 
reason red cedar is preferable to other wood, is because there is less 
shrinkage and swelling to it. For meat barrels, tubs, wash boards, etc., 
he used red pine. Each and all of these things were held together with 
bands made from green birch twigs of different sizes. They were split 
with a drawing knife and made in lengths suitable for the things they 
were to be used for. Some wide, others narrow. Then they were soaked 
in water until they were pliable. These were held in place by a little 
willow band. The ends of the birch bands, tapered at the ends so when 
the two ends were lapped they formed a band the same width all around 
the vessel. It was necessary to keep all wooden vessels damp for if al- 
lowed to dry they fell apart. Wooden spoons, butter paddles, butter bowls 
molds, and ever so many things were made from wood. Also wash basins 
were made from wood.—Elizabeth Munk. 


HOW ADOBES WERE MADE IN FILLMORE 


The men found a high grade clay, and hauled sand to this place. A 
pug mill was set up. This was a mixing machine which was worked by 
hitching a horse to a pole which was fastened to the mill. The horse 
was then driven around in a circle turning the big wheel which worked the 
mixer. These mills were similar to the old molasses mill. + 


One man shoveled the clay and sand in right proportions into the 
pugmill. There was a hole in the vat and when the mass was of the right 
consistency it was dropped through the hole, a little mass at a time. A man 
slapped it into the sand pone, which was the name for the adobe molds. 
Each pone had from three to six divisions, and could form that many 
adobes. Another man carried the sand pones to the yard where he stacked 
them to dry. He placed the pones upside down, emptying the adobes. Then 
he returned the pones to the second man who refilled them. 

The adobes were left until they were dry enough to be placed on each 
other. They were piled up and allowed to dry a few more da 

Sometimes the ad: were bak to br | 

A slot mold was sometimes used. This was dipped into water before 


emptying.—Sadie Rogers. 
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PIONEER FENCES 

Bull fences and pole fences were about the only kind used in Fillmore 
in early days. | 

The bull fence was sometimes called the State and Rider Fence be- 
cause of its peculiar censtruction. | . 

The pole fences were made by placing posts in the ground, a few 
yards apart. À cross pole was nailed to these posts, one near the top and 
one near the bottom. Other poles were placed as close together as possible, 
in a vertical position and fastened to the cross poles. 

Received this information from John J. Starley, June. 
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Early Fairs and Jubilees of the 
State of Utah 


Crude were the looms they plied, 
With weary hands; 
Rough-hewn the plough 
That bit the arid lands... . 
But as they toiled—with hope 
Beyond the day— : 
There loomed in vision, 
Endlessly away, 
A fair and teeming countryside, 
Vast in its reach, subdued 
And glorified! 


From the very beginning of their frontier life the aim of the Mormon 
Pioneers was to build a commonwealth, and the purpose of their early 
fairs was to prove to the world that out of a wilderness could be brought 
colorful expositions showing nearly every art and industry. They also 
used their exhibits as a school, that different localities might know of the 
accomplishments of their neighbors and take the lessons to their own 
homes. Again, these fairs created a spirit of pride that helped to build 
a greater Utah. In 1856, only nine years after the arrival of the pioneers, 
the Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing Society was organized “With 
a view of promoting the arts of domestic industry and to encourage the 
production of articles from the native elements in this territory." 


An Act incorporating “The Deseret Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Society.” 


Sec. 1. With a view of promoting the arts of domestic industry and 
to encourage the production of articles from the native elements in the 
Territory; Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Utah, That the Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing So- 
ciety be formed and chartered as follows: 

Sec. 2. There shall be a President and six directors, who shall, in 
the first instance be elected by the joint vote of the Legislative Assembly, 
and may elect a Treasurer and Secretary. and such other officers as they 
may deem necessary. Я 

Sec. 3. Said Board of President and Directors are hereby constituted 
a body corporate with perpetual succession, and shall be known by the 
name and style of “The Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing Society,” 
and shall have power to sue and be sued, defend and be defended in all 
courts of law or equity and may have a seal which they may use and alter 
at pleasure. 

Sec. 4. Said Society have power to make, establish and carry out 
all needful by-laws not conflicting with the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws of this Territory and to do and perform all acts neces- 
sary for the proper exercise of the powers herein conferred, and for pro- 
moting the objects contemplated in this act. 
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TANNERY AND SHOE SHOPS 


Early pioneers in Heber were without the luxury of a shoemaker, 
and harness makers were without the facilities of a tannery to produce 
leather. However, in the spring of 1863 an experienced shoemaker named 
Gustaf Johnson from Sweden was persuaded to move to Heber and 
open a shoe trade. He set up shop on the home he built at the corner 
of First East and Second North. It was not until 1878, however, that 
a tannery was established. The cooperative project was established 
by businessmen of the community with John Muir as superintendent 
and John Holfeltz of Midway as the tanner. 

The bark from oak, hemlock and pine trees was used in curing 
the leather, and was found in abundance in the canyons. However, 
preparing the leather properly was a long, =dious process and the 
demand for footwear was so great that usually half-tanned leather was 
taken from the vats and used. This resulted in loose, flabby shoes in wet 
weather and hard, stiff leather in dry weather. The tannery building 
was located near what is now 565 East 2nd North. 

Mr. Johnson, the first shoemaker, obtained much leather from the 
old tannery and made excellent shoes and boots by hand. He continued 
his trade until he died in 1910. A grandson, Ralph Johnson, learned 
the trade in the shop and made shoes for friends or relatives, but never 


worked on a commercial basis. 
Alfred Dahlman, another pioneer shoemaker, came from Sweden 
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John Roberts and his son Orson, who pro- 
vided 67 years of shoe making and mending 


service to Wasatch County. H i 
eh у. е opened this 


in 1878 where he had learned the trade. H i 

. He and John Danielson, a 
Bormes maker, set up a shop on Hatch Row where he worked for some 
2 years. Mr. Dahlman sewed and made the shoes entirely by hand. 
He turned the ladies shoes inside out to sew them. He, like the other 


ep Rid [^ leather from the tannery and later from Z.C.M.I. 


John Roberts also served the community as a pioneer shoemaker, do- 


ing his work at first by hand making men's boots as well as і 

| » en's and 

ladies shoes and was very competent at his work. He had snis ‘the 

паде іп En; land coming here in 1892 and worked at his little shop in 

eber on First West and Second North for 27 years. After his death his 

sen, Orson, having von ee by his father, continued in the business 
ling years shoe mending service by th i 

sold the shop in 1960 to Allen Saber, * Бу the Roberts family. Orson 
Other shoemakers through the years in Heber hav 

Hertell, Royal Ellis and Roe Carlile. потеет have been Carl J. E. 


TANNERY AND SHOE SHOPS 


Early pioneers in Heber were without the luxury of a shoemaker, 
and harness makers were without the facilities of a tannery to produce 
leather. However, in the spring of 1863 an experienced shoemaker named 
Gustaf Johnson from Sweden was persuaded to move to Heber and 
open a shoe trade. He set up shop on the home he built at the corner 
of First East and Second North. It was not until 1878, however, that 
a tannery was established. The cooperative project was established 
by businessmen of the community with John Muir as superintendent 
and John Holfeltz of Midway as the tanner. 

The bark from oak, hemlock and pine trees was used in curing 
the leather, and was found in abundance in the canyons. However, 
preparing the leather properly was a long, tedious process and the 
demand for footwear was so great that usually half-tanned leather was 
taken from the vats and used. This resulted in loose, flabby shoes in wet 
weather and hard, stiff leather in dry weather. The tannery building 
was located near what is now 565 East 2nd North. 

Mr. Johnson, the first shoemaker, obtained much leather from the 
old tannery and made excellent shoes and boots by hand. He continued 
his trade until he died in 1910. A grandson, Ralph Johnson, learned 
the trade in the shop and made shoes for friends or relatives, but never 
worked on a commercial basis. 

Alfred Dahlman, another pioneer shoemaker, came from Sweden 
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in 1878 where he had learned the trade. He and John Danielson, a 
harness maker, set up a shop on Hatch Row where he worked for some 
22 years. Mr. Dahlman sewed and made the shoes entirely by hand. 
He turned the ladies shoes inside out to sew them. He, like the other 
shoemakers, obtained leather from the tannery and later from Z.C.M.I. 
in Salt Lake City. 

John Roberts also served the community as a pioneer shoemaker, do- 
ing his work at first by hand, making men's boots as well as men's and 
ladies shoes and was very competent at his work. He had learned the 
trade in England coming here in 1892 and worked at his little shop in 
Heber on First West and Second North for 27 years. After his death his 
son, Orson, having been trained by his father, continued in the business 
totaling 67 years shoe mending service by the Roberts family. Orson 
sold the shop in 1960 to Allen Sabey. 


Other shoemakers through the years in Heber have been Carl J. E. 
Hertell, Royal Ellis and Roe Carlile. 178 
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